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INCENTIVES 


A Statement of the Place of the Personnel 
Manager in Modern Industry. 


(Editor’s Note:—Because ‘of the many self 
contained truths we are presenting herewith 
the high spots of a speech delivered by Dean 
L. C. Marshall of the University of Chicago, 
at the Chicago Convention. The speech, in 
full, is contained in the Proceedings of the 
Convention which are now being printed.) 


I. The work of the personnel man- 
ager may be seen in perspective by 
viewing him as one of the entrepren- 
eur’s lieutenants in the task of ‘‘get- 
ting men to work together.” This 
task is, of course, performed in terms 
of the whole structure of our special- 
ized industrial society. 

In time of peace as well as in time 
of war we seek ‘“‘to get men to work 
together.’”’ This is a simple matter in 
primitive society, but it is a very 
complex one in our modern society of 
specialists working in specialized in- 
stitutons. These specialists must be 
knitted together into a producing 
mechanism. The modern entrepren- 
eur finds this a tremendous task and 
in performing it, he uses many lieu- 
tenants. The personnel manager is 
one of them and this fact reveals the 
conditions under which his work 
must be performed. 

II. Society is vitally concerned in 
having men work together EFFECT- 
IVELY. The causes of unsatisfactory 
output reach down through our 
whole producing structure. The com- 
petent personnel manager will deter- 
mine the conditions precedent and 
prerequisite to satisfactory output 
and will administer personnel tech- 
nique in terms of realizing these con- 
ditions. 

The present inadequate output is 
only an aggravated form of ineffect- 
iveness which has always existed. 
The responsibility rests in part upon 
labor, in part upon capital and man- 
agement, and in part upon the whole 
Structure of our society. The per- 
sonnel manager must assist in realiz- 
ing the conditions precedent to abun- 
dant output, viz. (1) good location, 
plant and equipment; (2) good hu- 
man machines both physically and 
mentally; (3) good ‘‘will to do’; (4) 
good organization and administra- 
tion; (5) good social environment. 
The competent personnel manager 
will (1) visualize his objective, (2) 
formulate the conditions precedent 
to attaining that objective, (3) select 
his technical devices accordingly, (4) 
formulate and set up his organiza- 
tion, (5) administer with vision. 


(Continued on Page 6) 


LARKIN ELECTED 
I. R. A. A. PRESIDENT 


Bethlehem Steel Executive is the 
Unanimous Choice of Board 
of Directors 


Joseph M. Larkin, Assistant to 
President E. G. Grace, of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company, is the new ex- 
ecutive head of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Association of America, suc- 
ceeding Philip J. Reilly of the Retail 
Research Association, New York, 
whose term expired June 27. Mr. 
Larkin was the unanimous choice of 
the Board of Directors, his name bde- 
ing the only one placed in nomina- 
tion. 

Mark M. Jones, Director of Person- 
nel of the Thomas A. Edison Indus- 
tries, Orange, N. J., was elected Vice- 
President, his resignation as Execu- 
tive Secretary having been accepted 
to become effective not later than Sep- 
tember 15. Mr. Jones has served in 
the capacity of Executive Secretary 
since the organization of the Associa- 
tion. 

F. C. W. Parker, Secretary of Chi- 
cago Council, I. R. A. A., was re- 
elected as Secretary and W. H. 
Winans of the Union Carbide and 
Carbon Company, New York, was 
elected Treasurer. 

The new President was born in 
Quincy, Mass., on August 30, 1888, 
and has risen from the ranks to his 
present position as Assistant to the 
President of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company, the largest independent 
steel company in the world and sec- 
ond only in size to the U. S. Steel 


(Continued on Page 2) 


NEW MOVIE FOR INDUSTRY 

The Industrial Committee has pro- 
duced for the National Board of the 
Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion a three-reel moving picture of 
“The Woman Who Works,” being a 
historical picture of woman’s part in 
industry. The film may be secured by 
writing The Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, 600 Lexington ave- 
nue, New York. 


ANNUAL SAFETY CONGRESS 

The Ninth Annual National Safety 
Congress will be held in the Milwau- 
kee Auditorium, Milwaukee, Wis., 
September 27 to October 2. A collec- 
tion of safety equipment, appliances 
and devices will be shown. 


EXAMINATION 


A New Method of Increasin 


the Supply of 
Available Labor for 


ndustry 


by 
CLARENCE HERR 


Since the days when we were in 
the grammar grades at school the 
word “examination” has always 
been more or less of a bugaboo to 
the majority of us. Early associa- 
tions with the word has always 
caused a shying away from anything 
that pointed toward the hateful proc- 
ess. Fifty thousand a year execu- 
tive and fifteen dollar a week la- 
borer met on common ground when 
the subject of examination, either 
mental or physical, was broached 
Both had an unfavorable opinion of 
the benefits to be derived. 

Management was willing to con- 
cede that physical examination might 
possibly be of some assistance in 
some cases of other businesses but 
“Our business is different, you know, 
and it wouldn’t work with us.”’ The 
workers were ‘‘agin’”’ it from general 
principles and steered away from the 
plant that had the temerity to in- 
augurate the innovation. 

There was possibly a very good 
reason for the attitude of the work- 
ers in some cases, as the use of phys- 
ical examination was a dangerous 
weapon in the hands of those who 
did not know how to use it for the 
benefit of men and industry as a 
whole. One of the claims made 
against the use of physical examina- 
tion in industry was that it would 
tend to decrease the available sup- 
ply of labor. If those making the 
claims were told that far from de- 
creasing the available supply, phys- 
ical examinations, rightfully used, 
would to a considerable extent aug- 
ment the supply, they would un- 
doubtedly be greatly surprised. Yet 
this is exactly what physical exam- 
ination of applicants is accomplish- 
ing for some concerns. 

The average man’s experience of 
physical examinations is generally 
derived either from the army or 
from insurance company practice. 
The same idea underlies both Army 
and insurance company tests, no de- 
partures from a set standard being 
allowed. Candidates falling below 
the standard are rejected. The army 
tests are admirable for the purpose 
they have in view. They are designed 
to obtain a select body of men capable 
of standing up under long sieges of 
strain and fatigue and of enduring 
unusual extremes of exposure and 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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LARKIN ces ADs I. 


(¢ ntir 


A. A. 
ied from ~teog 

Corporation. iis first work was as 
an apprentice, followed by general 
shop and production work. His ex- 
perience led the officials of the Fore 
River Plant of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company to entrust to him the organ- 
ization of its first Employees’ Service 
Department. When the shipbuilding 
interests of the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany were consolidated, Mr. Larkin 
was transferred to the home offices 
in Bethlehem, Pa., with the title of 
Superintendent of Service Depart- 
ments: his work covering the five 
shipbuilding plants of the company. 
When the Company adopted its plan 
of Employee Representation, Mr. 
Larkin was appointed Assistant to 
President Eugene G. Grace, being 
charged with the administration of 
the Plan and its allied industrial poli- 
cies. The result has been the estab- 
lishment of a close contact between 
the management of the company and 
its 70,000 workers—-during the war 
the number was 120,000—and has 
placed the Bethlehem Steel in the 
front ranks of companies seeking to 
bring a closer relationship between 
management and men. 

Mr. Larkin is a sound believer in 
the use of common sense, free from 
paternalism, in the administration of 
industrial relations work and that 
the workers are entitled to patient 
consideration and fair dealing. He 
believes that the workers want and 
should be given the opportunity to 
advance themselves in every possible 
way and that humane treatment 
should be accorded all. These things, 
he believes, are best assured through 
some form of representation by 
which the workers may meet and 
deal directly with their employers on 
questions affecting the conditions un- 
der which they work. 

As this issue of PERSONNEL goes 
to press the Board of Directors is in 
session in Buffalo, considering the 
adoption of a Constitution that will 
give an opportunity for broadening 
the work of the organization. Should 
favorable action be taken on the Con- 
stitution drafted, six additional Vice- 
Presidents will be elected to aid in 
promoting the work. The Board also 
is expected to name a successor to the 
present Executive Secretary, who will 
be a full-time paid official. 

MARK M. JONES 

Mark M. Jones was born in Iowa and for a 
number of years was in the railroad business. 
He was also in the manufacturing mail order 
business and later in California was Industrial 
Secretary of the Oakland Chamber of Com- 
merce. For the past four years he has been 
associated with the Thomas A. Edison Indus 
tries at Orange, New Jersey, where he has 
been the head of the Personnel Department. 
In addition to his work at the Edison Indus 
tries he spent a part of his time during the 
war on Personnel work in various government 
departments. For the past two years he has 
been Executive Secretary of the Association. 
At a recent meeting of the Board of Directors 
his resignation as Executive Secretary was 
accepted and he was elected Vice-President. 


F. C. W. PARKER 

F. C. W. Parker, representative of Chicago 
Council, was born in New England, Worces- 
ter, Mass., to be exact, but a greater part ot! 
his boyhood was spent in New York City. He 
graduated from Colgate Academy, College ot 
the City of New York, Colgate University and 
finished up with an A. B. Degree from Brown 
University. This he capped with a four year 
post graduate course in Social Science, Phil- 
pment Etc., at the University of Chicago. 
He was a star football player while in college 
and “made” most of the college and univer- 
sity “‘frats”, also being a Commencement and 


Class Day speaker. Before going to college, 


1e spent six years in real estate business in 
New York. Since he has been Associate Pas- 
tor, First Baptist Church, Chicago and Tre- 


mont Temple, Boston. He was State Secre- 
tary, Oregon Baptist Convention, first Voca- 
tional Secretary and finally Executive Secre- 
tary, Central Y. M. C. A., Chicago. He is a 
member of the Board of Education, Oak Park, 
[ll., a member of the Chicago City Club, Secre- 
tary of Chicago Council, I. R. A. A., and 
Secretary of the National Association, being 
recently re-elected for a second term. 


E. A. SHAY 
E. A. Shay, Assistant Secretary of the 
National Association, quit the study of law 


to enter industrial life. After seven years in 
the foreign department of one of the big oil 
companies, he was forced to resign because of 
ill-health. Four years of out-door life in the 
’. S. Postal Service brought a return to 
ealth. He then embarked in the newspaper 
game and in twelve years in that work filled 
every position from reporter to managing 
editor. He quit the newspaper game to enter 
ndustrial relations work in 1918. He was a 
-andidate for Congress from the Sixth New Jer- 
sey District, in 1912, and was State Committee- 
man of his party for several years. 


RALPH G. WELLS 


Ralph G. Wells, representative of the Boston 
group, and first President of the I. R. A. A,, 
was born in Indiana. His education was 
secured in the public schools and Harvard Law 
School. He became a Bostonian in 1902, re- 
siding there since with the exception of the 
war period, which he spent in Wilmington, 
Del. He was a reporter on a Boston daily 
for over a year. Since leaving the newspaper 
game he has been Manager of a commercial 
agency, manager of the Arkwright Club, the 
membership of which consists of all the larger 
textile mills in New England; special Secre- 
tary, Boston Chamber of Commerce ; Director 
of Agencies, Bureau of University Travel; 
Secretary of the Boston Rotary Club; Secre- 
tary of the Boston Employment Managers’ 
Club; Consultant on Industrial Relations; 
lecturer at Boston and Harvard Universities 
on Labor Problems and a few other things. 
During the war period he was Assistant Chief 
Employment Manager for the E. I. duPont 
de Nemoirs & Co., Wilmington, with direct 
responsibility for maintaining and recruiting 
the entire working force. During his stay in 
Wilmington he was elected President of the 
Philadelphia Association for the Study of Em- 
ployment Problems, serving one term. Dur- 
ing this period he was elected President of the 
National Association, being forced to resign 
because of pressure of war duties. 


S. R. RECTANUS 


Ss. R. Rectanus, Business Member 
representative, is a graduate of Purdue 
University, class of 1909, being able to 
attach the letters B. Sc., to his name. 
He entered the employ of the Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Company immediately 
after graduating, later being made Su- 
perintendent of the Galvanizing De- 
partment. In 1917 he was made Direc- 
tor of Employment. He was active in 
the early affairs of the National As- 
sociation, being the first Chairman of 
the Board of Directors. Upon the 
resignation of President Wells in 1918, 
he was elected President to fill the un- 
expired term. He was elected Business 
Member representative for a two-year 
term in May, 1919. 


W. F. JOHNSON 


W. F. Johnson, representative of the 
Rochester group, jumped from Real 
Estate and Insurance to Employment 
work. After graduating from Hobart 
College, he engaged in the Real Estate 
and Insurance business in Rochester. 
When the war clouds loomed large he 
sought for a place to do his bit and 
found it in organizing a centralized 
Employment Department for the Tay- 
lor Instrument Companies. He has 
since built up an efficient Industrial 
Relations Department. He was Chair- 


man of the Employment Managers 
group of the Industrial Management 


Council during 1918-1919 and one of 
the organizers of the Industrial Ath- 
letic and Recreation Association of 
Rochester. He has been a member of 
the Board of Directors of the National 
organization since its first organiza- 
tion. 


M. A. CLARK 


Montague A. Clark, representative of 
the Newark group, was born in Eng- 
land, being educated in King Edwards 
College, Crewkerne. For ten years he 
was connected with the British Civil 
Service, Postal and Telegraph Branch. 
For a year and a half after coming to 
the States he was Superintendent of 
road construction in Long a He 
became connected with the E. I. o 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Arlin *4 N, 
J., in 1909, as Cost Clerk. After ‘ans 
years in the capacities of Cost Clerk, 
Cost Accountant and Estimator, he be- 
came General Supervisor of Employ- 
ment. He was Vice-President of the 
Society for the Study of Employment 


Problems, Newark, in 1918, being 
elected President in 1919. On the ex- 
piration of his term of office he was 


elected Secretary. 


W. H. VICKERS 

W. H. Vickers, representative of the 
Baltimore group, was born November 
10, 1884, in Baltimore. After gradu- 
ating from Public and Private Schools, 
he attended Warfield College, Sykes- 
ville, Maryland. Prevented from ob- 
taining a commission in Uncle Sam’s 
naval forces by a slight optical dis- 
arrangement, he followed civil engi- 
neering work until 1915 when he be- 
came connected with the Bartlett-Hay- 
ward Company. In 1916 he organized 
an Employment Department for that 
company which built up the working 
force from 1,500 to 23,000 in two years. 
In 1918 he became Employment Man- 
ager for the Consolidated Gas Electric 
Light & Power Co., of Baltimore. He 
was elected First Vice-President of the 
Baltimore group in 1919 and elected 
President in 1920. He also is Chair- 
man of the Public Utilities group of 
the National Association. 


E. H. KRAMER 


E. H. Kramer, representative of the 
Dayton group, was born in Dayton, 
March 16, 1889. After leaving Business 
College he was for six years Time- 
keeper and Stenographer with the 
National Cash Register Company. 
From 1915 to 1919 he was Employment 
Manager for the Dayton Metal Prod- 
ucts Company. In January, 1920, he 
became Manager of Personnel and Em- 
ployment for the General Motors Re- 
search Corporation and the Dayton 
Wright Company, separate concerns 
located at Dayton. He is Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Dayton group. 


V. R. CURRIE 

V. R. Currie, Business Member rep- 
resentative, was born in the State of 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, December 2, 1884. 
After graduating from the Sao Paulo 
Public and Normal Schools, he was 
connected for three years with the im- 
porting firm of Hammett & Dunlop. 
He came to the States in 1901 and after 
attending Business and Academic 
Courses for one year entered: the em- 
ploy of the Santa Fe Railroad. From 
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WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


Rapid growth, phenomenal development, 
possibly cause one less wonder today than 
such an event would have aroused a decade 
ago. Yet it is well to keep the well springs 


of imagination and wonder clear and free, and 
now and again turn hack to beginnings and 
trace the major strides of some great move- 
ment that is before us. So we can with profit 
scan the rise and development of the great 
organization that held such a constructive con- 
vention as the Industrial Relations Association 
of America. 

Under the old name, “National Association 
of Employment Managers,” this organization 
was set up in May, 1918, through the efforts of 
members or delegates from seven local employ- 
ment managers’ groups. The report submitted 
at Chicago reveals that there are now 28 local 
affiliations in the association, that a number of 
others are considering joining; that there are 
a total of fifty such active groups in the United 
States and that new groups are forming in 
eight more industrial centers. The number of 
individuals represented in the 28 affiliated 
groups is nearly 2,000. In addition there are 
113 business or direct firm members and 107 
associate members. Recall that this is the 
growth of the short period of two years! 

The work of the administrative offices has 
developed along five major lines: Publishing 
a monthly journal, PERSONNEL; conducting 
an information service; carrying on a place- 
ment service; organizing and conducting the 
annu al convention and numerous conferences; 
assisting local groups. 

Having now attained the stature of organiza- 
tion manhood it seems in order to ask if the 
policy of passivity that has governed the asso- 
ciation up to the present might not properly he 
changed for one of activity? The past policy 
has prevented the setting up of standards or 
the preparing of declarations or statements in 
the name of the organization. But today is a 
time for group action, collective leadership, So 
an unusual responsibility devolves upon every 
organization to aid in the work of upbuilding 
of industry. 

When we accept the principle of collective 
leadership, which was clearly declared by one 
of the speakers, at the convention, Miss Mary 
Van Kleeck, we must study the sources from 
which that leadership springs. Should this be 
the expression of the thinking and will of indi- 
viduals drawn forth through a sound democra- 
tic plan of organization, or should it come 
from a small number of individuals, represent- 
ing sub-divided groups. More concretely, can 
such leadership be developed more surely in an 
organization whose members are individuals 
united by common interest or purpose than 
from an organization made up of constituent 
affiliations? If we turn to the plan of organi- 
zation of the Industrial Relations Association 
of America, we find that the board of directors 
has one member for each of the 28 affiliations, 
and 9 members representing the 113 business 
members. Or 2,000 individuals belonging to 
the affiliations are represented by 28 directors 
and 133 others by 9 directors. Does not this 
seem out of proportion? 

similar study of dues is of interest. Each 
affiliation having 76 members or more pays $4 
per member per year. Each affiliation having 
75 members or less pays $5 per member per 
year, with a minimum payment of $100 and a 
maximum payment of $300. Each business 
member pays $25 per year. So the return to 
the association per member is variable, rang- 


ing from $4 as a minimum to $25 as a maxi- 
mum, the majority being at the smaller rate. 
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SIMPLICITY 


“I have practiced activity, I 
have mixed with my fellows; I 
have found infinite food for 
mirth, for interest and even 
grief. But I have grown to 
feel that the ambitions which 
we preach and the successes for 
which we prepare are very 
often nothing but a missing of 
the simple road, a _ troubled 
wandering among the thorny 
by-paths and dark mountains. 
I have grown to believe that the 
one thing worth aiming at is 
simplicity of heart and life; 
that one’s relations with others 
should be direct and not diplo- 
matic; that power leaves a bit- 
ter taste in the mouth, that 
meanness and coldness are the 
unforgivable sins; that conven- 
tionality is the mother of drear- 
iness; that pleasure exists not 
in virtue of material conditions, 
but in the joyful heart; that 
the world is a very interesting 
place; that congenial labor is 
the secret of happiness; and 
many other things which seem, 
as I write them down, to be 
dull and quite commonplace, 
but are for me the bright, 
jewels which I have found be- 
side the way.’’—Arthur Chris- 
topher Benson, from Armco 
Bulletin. 











ISSUES FOREMAN’S MANUAL 


The Scoville Mfg. Co., Waterbury, 
Conn., has issued a new edition of 
their Foremen’s Manual. It is di- 
vided into four general sections, Gen- 
eral Rules, Safety Regulations, Use 
and Care of Equipment and Miscel- 
laneous information. 


The Work of the Foreign Lan- 
guage Information Service of the 
American Red Cross is the title of a 
booklet recently issued by the For- 
eign Language Information Service, 
Department of Civilian Relief, Ame- 
rican Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 
Address as above for copies. 





ROYAL MEEKER LEAGUE 
OF NATION’S ATTACHE 


Dr. Royal Meeker, whose services 
as United States Commissioner of 
Labor are known to every employ- 
ment and personnel workers, is on his 
way to Geneva, Switzerland, to take 
his new post as editor-in-chief of the 
monthly bulletin of the international 
labor office of the League of Nations. 
In view of the fact that the United 
States is not a member of the 
League of Nations and has no voice 
in the international labor office, Dr. 
Meeker’s selection is a direct tribute 
to the efficiency of his work in the 
past. 


The Steel Sheet is the name of the 
new plant organ of the Mansfield 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, 
Ohio. R. R. Riemenschneider is 
Managing Editor, H. H. Henry, Edi- 
tor, and Mrs. Owens, Associate Edi- 
tor. The sheet gives every evidence 
of becoming a valuable addition to 
the rapidly growing list of plant or- 
gans. The first issue contains an ex- 
cellent picture of W. H. Davey, Presi- 
dent of the Company. Incidentally 
this gives us an opportunity to call 
attention to an interesting article on 
the Davey family in The American 
Magazine for July. 





The Vulcan Iron Works, Jersey 
City, N. J., has adopted a Suggestive 
System. Awards of $15 and $7.50 
will be made each month for the two 
best suggestions. 


Employees of the Liberty Motor 
Car Company of Detroit are starting 
a factory newspaper, the first issue 
being termed “The Liberty.” Em- 
ployees are furnishing all the news 
and editorial matter. The women 
workers have a special department. 
It is planned to issue fortnightly at 
first with a probable change to a 
weekly later. 


The Tattler is the latest plant or- 
gan in Brooklyn, the August number 
heralding its birth at the plant of the 
Ansonia Clock Co., that city. W. B. 
Poeller, Director of Personnel, is the 
editor. 





It may be well to glance at the experience 
of the great engineering sociaties which have 
found that they must secure a revenue through 
dues of some $15 per year per member to carry 
on their work. It is conceivable that the 
strength and influence of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Association gf America could be tre- 
mendously extended if more funds were avail- 
able, and if the average of dues could be 
brought up to a point equal to that which has 
heen found necessary by the engineering and 
technical associations. te might be difficult to 
secure such an income through affiliation mem- 
bership, but on the other hand it might be 
comparatively easy through individual mem- 
bership—for it is inconceivable that any in- 
dustrial concern having 50 employees or more 
would fail to be benefited by having at least 
one of its executives a member of the Indus- 
trial Relations Association of America. 

From this starting point the future is truly 
alluring. It is probable that the statistics 


from the census now being compiled will show 
at least 50,000 industrial firms in the United 
States having 50 employees or more. One 
executive from each one of these plants would 
given imposing membership and permit of the 
expression of gruup leadership that might be a 


tremendous factor in American industrial 
affairs. 

To speculate just a little further. We might 
imagine an _ imposing Industrial Relations 


Building in Washington, the headquarters of 
the association, where there would be available 
to our national legislators records, statistics 
and facts in regards to employment and indus- 
trial relations which might be used with telling 
effect in framing wise federal laws under which 
industry can develop and advance. Should 
this speculation come true it would be but 
paralleling a purpose already formulated by 
engineers for their own profession.—Industrial 
Management (July). 
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PERSONNELS 


J. W. Stickney has resigned as Di- 
rector of Personnel of the Nordyke 
Marmon Company, Indianapolis, to 
accept the General Managership of 
the Employers Service Bureau Co., 
that city. 

Miss Lucy H. Dunham has severed 
her connections with the employment 
department of the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co., New York, to assume charge 
of a department in the American Vo- 
cational Exchange, that city. 

The educational work of the 
American Steel & Wire Company will 
in the future be directed from the 
Cleveland offices of the company and 
Charles R. Sturdevant, Educational 
Director, has changed his headquar- 
ters from Worcester, Mass., to the 
Ohio city. 

Wilson Moyer, 
Division of 


head of the Rate 
the American Car & 
Foundry Co., Berwick, Pa., has been 
promoted to Employment Manager 
succeeding George F. Laub, resigned. 

George O. Swartz, formerly with 
the Keystone Watch Case Co., River- 
side, N. J., is now connected with the 
Personnel Service Department of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
New York, as consultant. 

G. W. Esch, formerly with the 
Continental Can Co., Inc., Chicago, is 
new Manager of Personnel for the 
Ingersoll Milling Machine Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill. 

Kenneth T. Mackay, Superinten- 
dent of Personnel of the Pratt & 
Whitney Co., Hartford, Conn., has 
joined the ranks of the newly-weds. 
His bride was Miss Marion E. Whip- 
ple of Hartford. Congratulations. 

H. H. Henry, formerly with the 
A. M. Byers Co., Girard, Ohio, has 
assumed charge of the Employment, 
Safety, Sanitation, etc., for the Mans- 
field Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mans- 
field, Ohio. 

Mrs. Phoebe Cole, formerly editor 
of the Woman’s Page of the New 
York Sun, is now editing the Wom- 
an’s Home Page of the A. C. L., the 
plant publication of the A. C. Law- 
rence Leather Co. and its affiliatied 
companies. 

Miss Ruth Reticker, formerly as- 
sistant Labor Manager for B. Kup- 
penheimer & Co., Chicago, is now 
connected with the Service Depart- 
ment of the Joseph & Feiss Co. 

Montague A. Clark, secretary of 
the Newark group, recently addressed 
the supervisors of Swift & Co., Jer- 
sey City, on “The Foreman’s Place in 
Industry.” 

Harvey G. Ellerd has been placed 
in charge of the newly created in- 
dustrial relations department of Ar- 
mour & Co., Chicago. Mr. Ellerd has 
been with the Armour interests for 
thirteen years, coming to Chicago 
from Sioux City eight years ago. 

Miss Elizabeth A. Roby, formerly 
with the Community Council, New 
York, is now with the Connecticut 
Telephone & Electric Co., Meriden. 


WHAT THE MAGAZINES 


FACTORY (August 1)— 
Training Foremen (Calder). 
Why Is There a Shortage of Women Work- 
ers? (Bennett). 
A New Ally of the Employment Manager 
(Wolf). 
Aus for Help—Does It Help or Hurt 
Your Labor Supply? 
Charts That Help Pick the Right Man. 
How Proper Shoes Make Better Workers 
(Gartner). 
INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT (August)— 
What the British Worker is Thinking About 


OFFER 


(Northcott). 

Shop. Committee and the Foreman (Mac- 
Namara). 

Gaining the Confidence of Employees 


(Kreutzpointer). 

The Foreman and His Development (Clark). 

Human Interest in the Employees Magazine 
(Bartlett). 

Practical Personnel Management (Morgan). 

Employment and Labor Maintenance (De- 
partment). 

AMERICAN (August)— 

Why I Never Hire Women Under Thirtv. 

The More You Can Direct, the More You 
Are Worth (Willys). 

Private Office—Entrace Next Door. 

Exercises for Folks Who Lead a Sedentary 


Life. 
RUSINESS DIGEST (July 16)— 
_ —, Progressive Concerns 
Emplo 
ADV ER’ TISING AND SELLING (May 29)— 
Survey of Eighty House Organs (Smith). 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING Py ia 
Report Annual Convention I. R. A. A. 
LABOR REVIEW (May)— 
Opportunities for Study of Industrial Medi- 
cine. 
Company Husing in Pennsylvania Coal Re- 
gion. 
Workmen’s Compensation. 
Social Insurance. 
Employment and Unemployment. 
Industrial Relations. 
FORBES (July 24)— 
How Leo Feist Built Huge Business. 
Business Men Return to this School. 
INDUSTRY (July 15)— 
Facts Regarding the 
Movement. 
SYSTEM (August)— 
Buying or Selling — Which Counts Most? 
(Seiberling) 
After All, Who Pays Wages? (Verity) 
New Sources of Capital (Crowther) 
THE SURVEY (Aug. 2)— 
Steel Making—What the Interchurch World 
Report Says of It. 


House 


Interchurch World 


THE NEW BOOKS 


THE GREAT STEEL STRIKE AND iTS 
LESSONS. — William Z. Foster. B. 


aa Sap 32 West 58th Street, New York 
ity 

HISTORY OF THE I. W. W.—Pau! Fred- 
erick Brissenden. Longmans, Green ‘& Co., 
New York. $3.50. 

INDUSTRIAL HOUSING.—Knowles. (In 
Press) McGraw-Hill Book Co.. New York. 

PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. — 
Tead & Metcalf. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York. 


$5. 
HOW TO MANAGE MEN.—E. H. Fish, 
Engineering Magazine Co., New York. $$ 
THE HUMAN FACTOR IN INDUSTRY. 
—Lee K. Frankel and Alexander Fleisher. 
The MacMillan Company, New York. $3. 


NO INITIATION CHARGED 


No initiation fee is charged those 
desiring to join the Employees’ Mu- 
tual Benefit Society of Montgomery 
Ward & Co., Chicago. The monthly 
dues collected and the weekly bene- 
fits paid are: 


Dues Benefits 

I ecnieicbieasineadeeaesaniedicn $20.00 
caer 15.00 
5 EEE aE 10.00 
" SSR ae 8.00 
25 5.00 





ASSOCIATIONS 


TORONTO.—Extra duties imposed 
by the Hydro Electric Commission 
has made it necessary for S. B. 
Heath to resign as Secretary of the 
local group. The offices of Secretary 
and Treasurer have been combined 
and George W. Allen will fill the 
unexpired terms. 

MANCHESTER.—Members of the 
Manchester and Boston local groups 
held a joint all-day session at Man- 
chester. The executive officers of 
the Blackstone Valley group also 
participated. Visits were made to 
various plants. Secretary Parker of 
the National Association and Ralph 
Wells of Boston were among the 
speakers. 


OAKLAND, CAL.—Vice-President 
Johnson presided at the last session 
of the Employment Managers’ Asso- 
ciation of California in the absence 
of President Burr, who was ill. C. 
L. Foster was elected to fill the un- 
expired term of Secretary-Treasurer 
J. F. Hayselden, who is now in the 
East. Dr. lra B. Cross, Professor 
Roy W. Kelly and Mr. Johnson spoke 
on wage conditions in the Bay Dis- 
trict. 

CLEVELAND. -— The various 
groups of the Manufacturers and 
Wholesale Merchants Board of the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, in- 
cluding the employment managers’ 
group, were guests at luncheon of 
the H. Black Co., that city. Chair- 
man Carmody of the Production 
Managers’ Group gave an analysis of 
the factory organization and meth- 
ods. An inspection of the plant fol- 
lowed. 


KEEP WORKERS HOME 

Pittsburgh employers have ap- 
proached the newspapers of the city 
with the proposition that the pub- 
lishers reject all advertising which is 
intended to draw labor away from 
the Pittsburgh territory. .The Build- 
ers’ Exchange passed the following 
resolution: 

“WHEREAS, There has appeared 
in the advertising columns of the 
newspapers of this city from time to 
time, advertisements of outside con- 
tractors stating that men are wanted 
for work in other cities, and 

“WHEREAS, Building mechanics 
are badly needed in this city, and if 
men go to other cities to work, it 
will create a hardship on the people 
of Pittsburgh, who will necessarily 
be compelled to wait until the build- 
ers can furnish the work, doing the 
best they can with a shortage of me- 
chanics. Therefore, be it 

‘Resolved, That the Builders’ Ex- 
change request the Pittsburgh daily 
papers to cease publishing any adver- 
tisements which will have a tendency 
to take workmen in the building 
crafts away from this city.’’-—Bulle- 
tin A. G. C. 
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ASSOCIATION DIRECTORS 
(Continued from Page 2) 
1904 to 1906 he was connected with 
the J. M. Guffey Petroleum Company, 
Beaumont, Texas. He entered the 
service of the Texas Company in May, 
1906, as stenographer. His way to his 
yresent position as General Supervisor 
Employment and Service Division of 
the htefining Department has been 
through the positions of private secre- 
tary to President, Assistant Secretary 
of the Texas Company, Secretary of 
Executive Committee, Assistant Man- 
ager Texas Company of South America, 
Chairman Safety and Sanitation Com- 


mittee and Secretary Efficiency Com- 
mittee 
Ss. P. HALL 
S. VT. Hall, Business Member repre- 


sentative, is a graduate of Dickinson 
Seminary, Class of ‘97. For several 
years he was Construction Superin- 
tendent of heavy masonry and grading 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, Later 
he was employed in systemizing the 
work in the various plants of the Car- 
negie Steel Company. For the past 
several years he has been in charge 
of the Industrial Relation work of the 
Morgan Engineering Company, and the 
Canton Steel Foundry Company. He 
served as President of the Starke 
County Employment Managers’ Asso- 
ciation and is now a member of its 
kixecutive Committee. Hle is a Mem- 
ber-at-Large of the City Council of 
Alliance and is prominent in various 
civie and fraternal organizations. 


L. J. ZOELLER 

L. J. Zoeller, representative of the 
Cincinnati group, left school when 
fourteen to become a Western Union 
messenger boy. After a year he be- 
came a plumbers’ helper. At sixteen 
he became an apprentice cabinet- 
maker in the Baldwin Piano Company 
plant. During his tour years’ appren- 
ticeship he attended night school to 
get the necessary credentials to enter 
medical college. Ill-health sent him 
to Arizona after three and a half years 
in medical college. Returning to the 
West he spent three years as pharma- 
ceutical salesman. Then after a year 
back in the piano business, he entered 
the Ford Cincinnati plant, shortly after 
being given charge of Employment, 
First Aid and Personnel. During the 
war he served in the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, being in charge of personnel 
work at the Peters Cartridge Com- 
pany plant. After the war he became 
connected with the Proctor & Gamble 
Company, Ivorydale Plant, now being 
in charge of all industrial relations 
activities. He was the first President 
of the Cincinnati group. 


H. H. KEOUGH 


H. H. Keough, representative of the 
Jersey City (N. J.) group, was born 
in Blanford, Mass., and acknowledges 
thirty-five birthdays. He was edu- 
cated at Holyoke High School, Willis- 
ton Seminary and Brown University. 
He was for a time Office and Sales 
Manager for the Manhattan Land and 
Security Company, New York. Later 
he was Employment Manager for the 
American Druggists Syndicate, New 
York, leaving that company to become 
Special Agent and Examiner-in-Charge 
for’ the United States Department of 
Labor. At the close of the war he be- 
came Employment Manager for the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., Jer- 
sey City. He is President of the Jer- 
sey City group, being the first elected 
to the office. 


CLARENCE SAMUEL KING 

Clarence Samuel King is Philadel- 
phia Manager of the Atlantic Coast 
Shipbuilders’ Association and Secre- 
tary of the Employment Managers’ 
Branch of that organization, which 
comprises shipyards building steel 
vessels along the Atlantic seaboard 
and Gulf coast. Mr. King is a former 
newspaper man whose industrial work 


PERSONNEL 


dates back to 1915, since when he has 
been identified with efficiency organi- 
zations and trade associations in New 
York, Cleveland, Pittsburgh and Phila- 
delphia. He is also Secretary of the 
Atlantic Coast Shipbuilding Industrial 
Board, which was established by 
agreement between shipyard owners 
and international labor unions to ad- 
just all questions pertaining to rates 
of labor, hours of work and conditions 
of employment in the signatory ship- 
yards, 


THOMAS E. CONWAY 


Thomas E. Conway, Business Member Rep- 
resentative, was born in New York City in 
1886. Entering school in 1890 he graduated 
from High School in 1901. While serving as 
an apprentice in a machine shop and foundry 
from 1901 to 1906, he studied mechanical en- 
gineering at night school. After four years 
as toolmaker, machinist and machine shop 
foreman, he became Superintendent of a paper 
manufacturing plant. After a year he became 
Office Manager of an industrial service cor- 
poration, frequently acting in a_ consulting 
capacity on labor problems. He became Em- 
ployment Manager of the Ingersoli-Rand Com- 
pany, Phillipsburg, N. J., in September, 1916. 


J. W. STICKNEY 

J. W. Stickney, representative of the 
Indianapolis group, was born in 
Somersworth, New Hampshire, some 
forty-five years ago. He graduated in 
succession from the Public School, 
Phillips-Exeter Academy and Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 
From 1898 to 1905 he was connected 
with the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., New York. The next fifteen 
years he spent with the Central Union 
Telephone Company, of Indianapolis, 
in various executive capacities from 
District Superintendent to General 
Manager. From 1913 to 1918 he was 
Chairman of the Committee that ad- 
ministered Employees’ Bencfit and 


Personnel Work plans in _ Indiana. 
From 1918 to 1920 he was Director of 
Personnel and Employment Manager 


for the Nordyke-Marmon Company. On 
July 1, 1920, he resigned to become 
General Manager of the Employers’ 
Service Bureau Company, Indianapolis. 


L. W. LANE 


Laurence W. Lane, Business Member 
representative, was born in Kansas 
thirty years ago, but has been a resi- 
dent of lowa almost all his life. His 
education was secured in Drake Uni- 
versity, Des Moines, and University of 
Chicago. Wholesale hardware first oc- 
cupied his attention and later he be- 


came a traveling salesman for the 
Simmons Hardware Company, St. 
Louis. In 1913 he joined the Adver- 


tising Department of the Successful 
Farming Publishing Company, Des 
Moines, organizing in 1917, the Person- 
nel Department. During the war he 
served in the Psychological Division 
of the Army. After the armistice he 
returned to his duties as head of the 
Personnel Department of Successful 
Farming. 


Cc. W. MOON 


C. W. Moon, representative of Business 
memberships, was born in Ohio, on May 30, 
1871. He drifted into the mining game be- 
fore he was twenty-one, worked up to shift 
boss, assistant foreman and foreman, holding 
the latter until his health failed. After five 
years on a farm, where incidentally he made 
more than a mere living, he returned to his 
former company, The Phelps-Dodge Corpora- 
tion, Bishee, Arizona, being placed in charge 
of employment work. le has now completed 
his twenty-fifth year of service with the com- 
pany. 


LEONARD W. MEYRICK 


Leonard Meyrick, representative of the To- 
ledo group, was born in Weatherly, Pa., forty- 
seven years ago. After leaving the Des 
Moines, Iowa, public school, he spent two 
years in Pennsylvania State College, following 


his finishing of his apprenticeship as a machin- 
ist and tool maker, he followed tool designing 
for a number of years. Later he became _fore- 
man for the Woods Motor Vehicle Co., Chica- 
go, staying with that company ten years. After 
a five year connection with the Studebaker 
Co., he became Vice-President and Assistant 
General Manager of the Lavine Gear Co., Ra- 
cine, Wis. After three and a half years with 
this company, he became Superintendent of 
the Ferro Foundry Machine Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Two and a half years later he became 
Western Sales Manager for the Cyclops Steel 
Co., holding the position until the office closed 
at the beginning of the war. He was in war 
work up to the signing of the armistice, when 
he accepted the Employment Managership of 
the Willys-Overland Co., Toledo. He’ was 
recently appointed Director, Industrial Rela- 
tions. 


INCENTIVES 
(Continued from Page 1) 

III. Sound incentives must be used 
to bring men to work together effect- 
ively. Here, the personnel manager 
must know more than a list of tech- 
nical devices. He must appreciate 
the whole setting of the relationship 
of ineentive to output, both histori- 
eally and psychologically, if he is 
really to unlock the ‘‘will to do.”’ 

rood technique is important, but it 
is futile if not used understandingly. 
A view of incentive and output in 
simple society serves as a compara- 
tive basis for an understanding of 
our modern problems. The coming 
in of machine industry has swept 
away many of the old incentives and 
has magnified wage. For genera- 
tions wage seemed to serve well, but 
that was because the traditions of 
simple industry still ruled the work- 
er’s mind. Today it is realized that 
wage must be linked with forces mak- 
ing for pride of workmanship, inter- 
est in work, knowledge of worth- 
whileness to society, security of 
economic and social position, and 
sense of responsibility if we are to 
eall forth the will to do that will in- 
crease manyfold our human resources. 

IV. Personnel work has consisted 
too largely of unco-ordinated miscel- 
laneous practices. If the work were 
conceived more in terms of large 
business and social objectives, it 
would be performed with greater 
sense of proportion and perspective, 
with better co-ordination with the 
rest of the producing mechanism, 
with more humility and opénminded- 
ness, and with greater promise of 
future usefulness. 


It is entirely possible to think of 
personnel work as directed toward 
the objective of getting men to work 
together effectively, and then aim at 
attaining the conditions which make 
for abundant output. Such a view 
promotes coherence in personnel 
work. It promotes a sense of balance 
and proportion. It enables person- 
nel work to be carried on with a 
knowledge of what good strategy re- 
quires. It indicates the appropriate 
position of the personnel manager in 
the business organization and gives 
a glimpse of what he may contribute 
to social weal. 
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PHYSICAL EXAMINATION 
(Continued from Page 1) 
hardship. The army method when 
followed out in industry, however, 
normally results in the rejection of 
10% of candidates for jobs, a rejec- 
tion rate which most firms cannot 
afford. Moreover, business men 
know that during the war when the 
army was no longer exclusively a 
body of fighting men but approxi- 
mated more nearly the mobilized in- 
dustrial forces of the country, the 
rigid physical requirements of the 
army did not always prove a benefit. 
Strict adherence to these require- 
ments, often resulted in the barring 
of needed mechanics and specialists 
because of minor physical defects 
which in no way interfered with the 
individual’s usefulness. Instances of 
this kind have in many quarters prej- 
udiced practical men against any 
kind of physical examinations what- 

ever. 

It should be understood at the 
outset, therefore, that physical ex- 
aminations in industry are an en- 
tirely different thing and undertaken 
with an entirely different purpose in 
view than physical examinations in 
the army. Conclusions from army 
experience are only to a limited ex- 
tent applicable. In the first place 
where the army sets up a relatively 
high and inflexible standard, the in- 
dustrial examiner has a flexible 
standard. Only those applicants for 
jobs whose condition is such that 
they should not work at all or those 
suffering from communicable disease 
are definitely rejected regardless of 
other considerations. This method 
normally results in the rejection of 
only 2% of candidates presented. 
The facts of this article are largely 
based upon the experiences of a firm 
which during the past year exam- 
ined nearly 5,000 applicants for jobs. 
The physical standard set by this 
firm is a little higher than the av- 
erage and resulted in the rejection 
of 3.6% of the applicants examined. 
It is noteworthy, however, that 40% 
of these rejections were because of 
venereal disease. The complete list 
of rejections is as follows: 

Hernia ‘ 
Poor Vision . 
Venereal ...... 
>. = beau 
Blind in One Eye........ 
Epilepsy ; 
Dermatitis ES ves 
i  * *®  eeeeee 
Loss of Finger - 
General Condition 


Heart Action Poor. 
Paes 


AD 


1m OO 


_ 


le 





| LS 


The large number of rejections on 
account of poor vision is explained 
by the fact that this particular firm 
has a great many operations where 
sound vision is absolutely essential. 
Barring those on account of poor 
vision, the percentage of rejections 
is only 2%. 

A firm with an average working 
force of 1,000 persons might ordi- 
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narily hire say 1,500 new employees 
in the course of the year. Of these 
2% or only 30 will be found to be 
suffering from some communicable 
disease or other serious physical de- 
fect which makes their employment 
undesirable. The practical business 
man, loath to load himself with ad- 
ditional expense, is therefore very 
likely to ask, ‘‘Isn’t this number too 
small to bother about?’”’ 

If the barring of a handful of un- 
desirables were the only or even the 
most important result of physical ex- 
aminations, the above question might 
be debatable. As a matter of fact, 
however, the detection of undesira- 
bles is only a minor benefit. The 
chief benefit lies in the detection and 
remedy of physical defects which in 
themselves do not render a man un- 
employable, but which certainly im- 
pair his efficiency, and if allowed to 
go uncorrected will ultimately place 
him in the unemployable class. 

It is astounding to note the num- 
ber of applicants for jobs who are 
suffering from minor physical defects 
of this kind. The firm whose rejec- 
tion figures were given above, found, 
for instance, that 34% of all appli- 
cants examined had relaxed rings, 
predisposing them to hernia. Three 
per cent. actually had hernia. Six- 
teen per cent. were suffering from 
varicocele. Over 36% had _ poor 
vision and 38% had defective teeth. 

In many cases the candidates were 
themselves ignorant of their condi- 
tion or at least did not realize its 
seriousness, and were glad to follow 
the instructions of the examiner as 
to the necessary remedial action to 
be taken. In cases where applicants 
had defects such as hernia or poor 
vision, requiring the use of corrective 
apparatus such as trusses or glasses, 
employment was sometimes made 
contingent upon the purchase of such 
apparatus and a system of follow-ups 
was inaugurated to see that this ap- 
paratus was actually obtained. 

Physical examinations for the pur- 
pose of discovering and correcting 
defects has a direct pecuniary bene- 
fit far in excess of the cost of the ex- 
aminations. In the first place there 
is a gain in productive efficiency on 
the part of employees. A man with 
a hernia properly trussed can do 
more work with less fatigue than he 
could if the hernia were untrussed or 
improperly trussed. The money 
value of this increased efficiency is 
hard to estimate but it exists never- 
theless. 

In the second place there is a 
marked reduction in absenteeism due 
to sickness. The firm whose expe- 
rience we have been quoting esti- 
mates that physical examinations 
have reduced the number of days 
lost on account of sickness by one 
day per employee per year. If this 
is a fair estimate, then the firm op- 
erating under a similar system of ex- 
aminations and employing 1,000 em- 
ployees, saves 1,000 days per year. 
Now the U. S. Census of Manufac- 
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tures shows that on the average, for 
every dollar spent in wages there is 
a corresponding $1.50 which goes for 
overhead and profits. The worker’s 
product must cover this overhead as 
well as his wages if an industry is 
to be conducted on a profitable basis. 
Let us suppose that on the average 
the worker’s earnings are $4 per day. 
This means that to be profitable the 
worker must earn an additional $6 
for the firm. When a worker stays 
away a day, his job is held open for 
him and overhead goes on just the 
same. The loss to the company, 
therefore, as the result of the absence 
would appear to be $6 per day. In 
reality it is probably not as great as 
this since other workers may do part 
of the absentee’s work. The loss 
would, however, on a most conserva- 
tive basis be at least $4 per day. 
Accordingly, the 1,000 days saved by 
physical examinations represent a 
money saving of $4,000 per annum. 

The third benefit of examinations 
designed to detect and correct phys- 
ical defects is seen in the reduction 
of labor turnover. Men who are in 
poor health, especially if it be from 
causes of which they are ignorant, 
are not likely to stick long at a job. 
The efficiency of a man who needs 
glasses, for instance, is decreased 
through eye strain and headaches 
which invariably he ascribes to the 
job and not to the real cause. The 
same is true of hernias untrussed or 
improperly trussed. A man tires 
quickly and thinks the job is at fault. 
He quits and hunts another job only 
to have the same experience else- 
where. 

Scarcity of labor has opened up an 
entirely new field of usefuiness for 
physical examinations. This con- 
sists in making the same supply of 
labor go further than before through 
placing every man on the job for 
which he is physically best fitted. To 
do this it is necessary to make a 
careful study of jobs with a view to 
setting the minimum physical stand- 
ard for each job. These standards 
will be found to vary widely. For 
instance in the case of the firm whom 
we have been quoting it was found 
that for certain jobs it was absolutely 
essential that men have the use of 
all their fingers and that they be 
able to use them rapidly and with co- 
ordination. For other jobs such as 
sorter or helper in the reclaim de- 
partment, men were acceptable even 
though a finger was missing. A man 
on presses had to be physically sound 
but was accepted if his eyes tested 
no better than 20/30. A man on cer- 
tain repair work, on the other hand, 
had to have eyes testing 20/20 and 
perfect hands but could be lame. 

For the benefit of those who say 
that they cannot afford physical ex- 
aminations because of the scarcity of 
labor, it cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized that physical tests coupled 
with a study of the physical require- 
ments of the jobs to be filled have a 
tendency to enlarge the available la- 


(Concluded on Page 8) 
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PHILADELPHIA GROUP 
PLANS ACTIVE WORK 
FOR 1920-21 SEASON 


Keenly alive to the present day 
needs of industry the Philadelphia 
Association for the study of Employ- 
ment Problems is preparing to not 
only increase its membership but 
also to increase its value to those af- 
filiated. In a preliminary announce- 
ment the Educational Committee of 
which Dr. J. W. Willits, Wharton 
School, University of Pennsylvania, 
is chairman, outlines the following 
list of proposed activities: 

I. General Foremen’s Meetings 

One each month. List of subjects: 

(a) Foremanship. 

(b) What is Bolshevism? 

(c) The Square Deal. 

(d) The Meaning of Overhead. 

(e) The Foreman of the Future. 

(f) Service to the Customer. 

(zg) Developing the Men Under 
You. 

(h) “‘Acres’ of 
other lecture. 

(i) Shop Fallacies We 
Il. Development Courses 

(a) A series of ten (10) lectures 
to be given at the plant of a mem- 
ber firm upon request. Speakers to 
be supplied by the Association. 

(b) Formal Study Courses for 
foremen and other executives to be 
given at the Association headquar- 
ters. Production Principles and Per- 
sonnel Management. One or two 
sessions cach weck. 

(c) Technical Lecture Series—two 
to six lectures in each series for spe- 
cial groups of executives as: Machine 
shop foremen, Textile foremen, Pub- 
lic Utilities, Supervisors of Women 
Workers, Store Executives, etc. 
These lectures will be arranged as 
the demand for them indicates a 
need. 

Ill. Group Mectings 

For Higher Executives (occasion- 
ally) ——Presidents, General Manag- 
ers, Operating Executives, Etc. 

IV. Employment Managers’ Monthly 

Conference 

In a prospectus just issued the 
Association declares itself to be an 
organization of business firms and 
executives (Presidents to Assistant 
Foremen) for the promotion of 
sound economic education in the in- 
dustries of Philadelphia in the inter- 
est of industrial prosperity and bet- 
ter relations between employer and 
employee. It deals with the prob- 
lems of securing, assigning, direct- 
ing, training and co-operating with 
the employed force in a business or- 
ganization for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the best principles and prac- 
tices governing the employment re- 
lation. 

The activities of the Association 
are arranged with a view of reach- 
ing executives of all ranks and 
through them the entire working 
force in an industrial or mercantile 
establishment. There are three main 
groups through which the program 
is carried on: 
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PERSONNEL 


(1) Presidents, Managers, En- 
gineers, Superintendents, etc. 
(2) Employment Managers, Per- 


sonnel Supervisors, Doctors, Service 
Workers, etc. 

(3) Foremen, Supervisors, 
seers, Sub-Foremen. 

The first group meets occasionally 
for purposes of study and conference 
upon special phases of the subject 
of employment relations. 

The Employment Managers hold a 
regular monthly conference for the 
purpose of a detailed study of em- 
ployment problems, for the inter- 
change of ideas upon the subject of 
employment management, and to 
keep in touch with the latest devel- 
opment in this field. A Steering 
Committee makes all plans and pro- 
grams subject to the general ap- 
proval of the Executive Committee. 

The Foremen’s Section is open to 
men and women who are employed 
in a supervisory capacity by a con- 
cern holding active membership in 
the Association. The activities of 
the Foremen’s Section include Fore- 
men’s Educational Meetings, Group 
Conferences, Inter-Plant Visitations, 
Industrial Motion Pictures, Monthly 
Publication, Social and Club Facili- 
ties, etc. 

A Foreman’s Advisory Committee 
is composed of one representative 
from each affiliated concern. This 
committee advises as to plans and 
programs for the Foremen’s Section. 

The Editorial Committee will 
have charge of the official publica- 
tion (issued monthly, beginning Fall, 
1920), in which there will be printed 
plant news, educational articles of 
special interest to executives, de- 
signed to teach sound economic 
truths in a practical manner. 

Any member may have the priv- 
ilege of consulting with officers or 
executive staff upon any problem re- 
lating to personnel that may arise. 
Any special investigation or research 
done by or for the Association and 
the information resulting from the 
discussions and investigation shall 
be made available for the constant 
use and reference of the members 
and in any way the Association may 
direct. 

The Association maintains a Per- 
sonnel Register, listing positions 
open in Personnel Work, also re- 
ceiving applications from persons de- 
siring employment in the Personnel 
and Employment Management field. 


Over- 


A CORRECTION 


One little letter sometimes makes 
a world of difference. In the July 
issue of PERSONNEL we gave credit 
for a survey in New York and vicin- 
ity to the Y. M. C. A. The credit 
should have gone to the Y. W. C. A. 
The substitution of that M. for the 
W. gained us a healthy call down. 
We apologize and assure our friends 
of the Y. W. C. A. that we have no 
desire to detract from their most ex- 
cellent work. 








PHYSICAL EXAMINATION 


(Continued from Page 7) 


bor supply rather than to decrease it. 
On the basis of exact knowledge of 
the physical requirements of jobs it 
is often possible to hire men slightly 
below normal*from a physical stand- 
point, whom it would be absolutely 
unsafe to hire without such knowl- 
edge. For instance if it is definitely 
ascertained that certain operations 
can be performed by men with one 
or two fingers missing, men of this 
kind may be hired for such jobs. 

This should not be taken as an 
argument in favor of the wholesale 
employment of cripples. There are 
other factors to be considered besides 
the ability of the individual to per- 
form the work required of him. An 
important consideration is the effect 
of such a pclicy on the industrial 
accident rate. No man who is phys- 
ically defective ought to be hired 
for any kind of work until the Safety 
Engineer has been first consulted and 
the merits of the case has been 
passed upon from the standpoint of 
accident prevention. 

Summing up the case for physical 
examinations in industry, it may be 
said that they accomplish three main 
results. 

(1) They detect and eliminate the 
small fraction of undesirables whom 
it would not be profitable under any 
circumstances to employ. 

(2) By calling the attention of 
employees to physical defects and se- 
curing the proper remedial :ction, 
they increase the productive ef- 
ficiency of workers, reduce time lost 
on account of sickness and help to 
diminish labor turnover. 

(3) Coupled with a study of the 
physical requirements of jobs they 
enlarge the available labor supply by 
matching every degree of physical 
capacity with a corresponding job. 


WAGE VARIATION REPORTS 


Have you a form for reporting in- 
creases in scale of wage variation to 
the general manager or some such 
“higher up’? If you have, won’t you 
send us a copy? 


WE WANT TO KNOW 


Where and under what auspices 
has an attempt been made to bring 
the educational facilities of the 
schools into the industry in.a way 
that will prove of benefit? What are 
the benefits to be derived or the dan- 
gers to be faced by the close co-opera- 
tion of school and industry? 

As this question of a closer rela- 
tionship is daily growing in import- 
ance, we would appreciate every per- 
son reading this, writing the Admin- 
istration as to the things which have 
come under their observation and 
also their view on the_ subject. 
Should we use the material contained 
in the letters we will keep the iden- 
tity of the writer carefully .guarded 
should this be desired. 




















